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| View of the watersplash and church at Kersey, 

| Suffolk. This village scene shows how elements of OCTOBER I 9 5 re) 
> different periods and styles often form a pleasing 

__ and composite picture. See page 393. 
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Defence 


THE SOCIAL and economic argu- 
ments for low-density development 
and the dispersal of overgrown and 
congested cities are so overwhelm- 
ingly strong and sufficient that we 
have always been reluctant to stress 
the military arguments. Planners are 
by tradition men of peace and inter- 
nationally minded. And those of 
them who base their policy on social 
welfare must regret any diversion of 
productive effort from the construc- 
tion of houses and communities to 
the means of defence. They had 
hoped in turn that the League of 
Nations and the United Nations 
would enable the expenditure of 
labour and materials on military 
preparations to be reduced, so that 
building and rebuilding might pro- 
ceed more rapidly. 

Events however are forcing the 
peaceful nations to spend more on 
defence preparations and less on 
civil building. It remains the duty of 
planners to do all they can to see that, 
whatever amount of construction is 
possible in the new conditions, its 
location and pattern are right. 


and Planning 


It is a fortunate coincidence that 
the pattern of city and country 
development that is most desirable 
for social and economic reasons is 
very nearly the same as the pattern 
that is safest for defence reasons. This 
was true when the worst threats to 
the cities were high-explosive and 
incendiary bombs. It is still more true 
now that the atomic bomb has be- 
come an appalling reality. 

If immunity from the effects of 
bombing were the only considera- 
tion, a complete diffusion of popu- 
lation over the whole area of a 
country would be the obvious ar- 
rangement. But that would destroy 
a nation’s industrial power and 
therefore its military striking force— 
an essential factor in its defence. 
Massing very large numbers in great 
continuous cities, on the other hand, 
provides much industrial power but 
makes a country excessively vulner- 
able to air attack; it invites the most 
economical use of the largest atomic 
bombs. And the greater the density, 
the more destruction and casualties 
will be caused by a single bomb. 
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Thus the pattern giving the balance 
of maximum power and safety would 
be the grouping of the industry and 
population of the country in the 
smallest and most open urban units 
that would provide for efficient pro- 
duction, separated from each other 
by at least the radius of effect of the 
largest atomic bomb. If it were 
practicable to disperse and reorgan- 
ize our great metropolitan areas into 
low-density towns of 30,000 to 60,000 
separated by green belts two or three 
miles wide, that would be the best 
arrangement for defence under pres- 
ent conditions. And from any other 
point of view it would be far better 
than the present pattern, or the 


pattern that the present ineffective-' 


ness of planning is allowing. It is 
sheer folly to permit the vertical 
rebuilding of metropolitan areas at 
high density, or to permit their 
lateral expansion by suburbs. 

Both in this country and in the 
USA these facts are recognized by 
the military and civil defence plan- 
ning authorities. But so far their 
influence has done no more, at best, 
than prevent a considerable worsen- 
ing of the position. And in Western 
Europe little is being done to check 
the continued expansion and main- 
tenance of density of the bigger 
cities and such conurbations as the 
Ruhr, the region of Paris, and south- 
west Holland. No doubt, as in the 
English-speaking countries, admir- 
able memoranda circulate between 
departments, showing that what is 
socially desirable is also a military 
necessity. That, however, is not 
enough. Far more definite and con- 
certed action is required. 

In Great Britain we have the 
powers to apply a development 
policy that will serve both social and 
defence interests. We even have, in 
some areas, as in the London, Man- 
chester, and Clyde regions, plans 
based on this policy. For other areas, 
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such as Birmingham, plans of the old 
centralizing type still tend to prevail. 
Even in the London region, far 
more building effort is being exerted 
in the centre and the green belt 
than in the new towns and outer 
country towns. Glasgow has started 
only one new town; Manchester and 
Birmingham none at all. 

In plain words, we are drifting— 
building in the main where the 
pressure of housing demand is most 
felt, allowing factory extensions in 
congested places if there is a case on 
export grounds, and often ignoring 


safety against bombing even in 
industrial expansion for military 
purposes. 


If there were really a conflict 
between social and military interests, 
we admit it might be hard to decide 
which should prevail. But in fact 
the two interests need the same policy. 
And both are suffering by our failure 
to act in a clear and decided way. 





R. HARDY-SYMS° 


We regret to announce the death, 
which occurred on 11 August, of 
Major Reginald Hardy-Syms, 
FRICS, LRIBA, MTPI. Major 
Hardy-Syms served as a member of 
the Council of the TCPA from 1930 
to 1943 and as a member of the 
Executive Committee from 1930 to 
1940. After service with the Army 
during the Great War, he held 


appointments as deputy surveyor in ~ 


various towns before transferring to 
the Ministry of Health in 1922 as 
housing and town planning in- 
spector. In 1932 he became technical 
adviser to the Greater 


work in this capacity enabled him to 
acquire an unrivalled knowledge of 
the topography of the London area. 
In the years before 1939 he was also a 
member of the Town Planning Joint 
Examination Board at the TPI. 


London ~ 
Regional Planning Committee; his — 
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CIVIC DESIGN AND THE CONTROL OF 
APPEARANCE IN BUILDING 


A consideration of the basic factors which influence civic design, 
and of the aesthetic problems of development control. 


HE FACTORs capable of affect- 
ing the character of building 
developments are locality (re- 
gional traditional usages and natural 
circumstances of site) ; function (social 
purpose); density; agency of design 
(one designer or several); mode of 
development (comprehensive or 
piecemeal); degree of observance of 
abstract aesthetic principles. 


Unity and Diversity 
Civic design requires some form of 


by R. A. CORDINGLEY 


demonstration of order between the 
elements of any visual scene—among 
the buildings and between the build- 
ings and their setting. Trees and 
gardens may help very greatly to 
unify effects, though opportunities of 
this kind are less likely to occur in 
city streets than in suburbs and vil- 
lages. The principal means of indicat- 
ing sympathy between buildings is to 
establish similarities between them in 
one or more of the terms of form, bulk, 
colour, and spacing. Complete unani- 


Royal Crescent, Brighton 
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Semi-detached houses in a residential suburb 


mity is attained when buildings agree 
in the whole of these terms, each 
building then being the counterpart 
of the other, but-——and this is the 
great problem of all art—repetition 
seriously diminishes the vigour of 
effect. A nice balance must be achiev- 
ed between the opposing needs of 
“unity” (unanimity of effect) and 
“interest” (diversity in play of form 
and colour) in such ways as to suit 
each particular occasion, according 
to the use-purpose of each building 
and the general function of the entire 
building group. 

With this slight introductory re- 
ference to principles of design, one 
may examine, in turn, the rest of the 
factors named at the outset. 


Locality 


Response to locality requires of the 
‘designer an assessment of the man- 
made and natural elements of the 
site, regard for traditional materials 
and methods of building in some 
regions and for the ruling order of 
things in zones where latter-day 
development is already well esta- 
blished. Sympathy of character is 
called for, whether or not the new 


buildings are in sight of the nearest 
existing buildings, though this does 
not necessarily mean that the new 
must agree with the old in external 
expression or even colour, for neigh- 
bourliness may be expressed in other, 
more subtle ways, or through the 
agency of linking natural elements. 
Calculated contrast is sometimes 
more fitting than close harmony. 
Civic design requires the expression 
of the function of the precinct or 
locality no less than that of the indivi- 
dual building. To indicate use- 
purpose of individual buildings is not 
a difficult matter for the skilled 


designer. Indeed, in some types it 


insists on emerging despite the silliest 
endeavours at distortion. It is the 
first aspect, however, which mainly 
concerns us here, particularly as upon 
it many planners have yet to arrive 
at fully coherent ideas. 


Function 


Though they may not all be 
definitely demarcated—and in exist- 
ing towns are often intricately inter- 
woven—zones of use usually can 
quite readily be deciphered. The 
social uses of these urban elements 
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vary between wide extremes; so, 
therefore, should their visual com- 
plexion. In each sector of a town, and 
relatively in developments in the 
countryside, there is an appropriate 
psychological air to be captured in 
the environment, through the agency 
of the planning arrangements no less 
than in the external expression of the 
individual buildings. Formal, monu- 
mental dignity is fitting in a civic 
centre but, nowadays, only rarely 
elsewhere. Most other urban environ- 
ments have a less homogeneous func- 
tion, and the correct air will require a 
loosening of the planning, to match 
the disparity of effect presented by 
buildings which, though related in 
general kind, have differing dimen- 
sions and uses. The stately, patrician 
terraces of Georgian days are not a 
suitable pattern for modern demo- 
cratic, domestic planning, nor are the 


alison 





The village of Milton Abbas, Dorset 


395 
like qualities suited to busy com- 
mercial and shopping centres in the 
heart of a town; still less to the 
theatre, entertainment, and amuse- 
ment zones. Who cares, in the earnest 
pursuit of business, shopping, or 
pleasure, that each frontage is not 
the counterpart of the next, and what 
loss to the zest of purposeful or aimless 
personal exploration when they are? 
What charm and delight would 
vanish from thousands of villages and 
old towns if, in each of their vital 
central parts, all individuality 
amongst building frontages were 
sacrificed to a single grand end! 


Density 


This latter point introduces certain 
aesthetic considerations arising from 
the factor of “‘density’’. When build- 
ings are drawn closely together, the 
units may differ quite considerably 
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A corner of Rye 


in individual design, without serious 
detriment to the general unity of 
appearance. The reasons are plain: 
association of the buildings is a physi- 
cal fact, or it appears so in the perspec- 
tive view, and the solidity of the 
frontages allows them to contribute 
quite strongly to the effect of enclo- 
sure, whether they adjoin a street, 
square, or open green. In the case of 
the average traditional village (neg- 
lecting the few which were deliber- 
ately planned and built at the one 
time) the most admired instances are 
those in which the frontages now are 
more or less continuous. They were 
not always so. The process of develop- 
ment has usually been one of piece- 
meal filling in of gaps, and new- 
comers were built with little concern 
for the old. Yet as most of the build- 
ings served a partially or wholly 
domestic purpose, they do not differ 
extremely in bulk or in the scale of 
their individua] parts. It is often 
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said that the pleasantness of such 
villages results primarily from the 
quality of old craftsmanship and 
the general accord in methods of 
building, but this is by no means 
always true. In some cases the build- 
ings are of widely differing dates and 
styles—from half-timber to Georgian 
brick—and not infrequently they are 
flimsy and ill-built. 


Uniformity and Informality 


A modern village, or a suburban or 
neighbourhood unit centre, planned 
terrace-fashion in regular units 
around an open space, will have the 
merit of strong unity, but may well 
appear staid and dull, lacking the 
warm, intimate, and neighbourly air 
which informal frontages and _ less 
strict planning would allow. It is to 
be noted too that the besetting sin of 
most suburban developments is drab 
uniformity, the over-repetition of 
fixed types, regularly disposed. In 
modern practice, official control of 
occasional unneighbourly -excesses, 
though not a matter to be neglected, 
is far less important than the seeking 
of ways and means of so varying the 
groupings as to impart a friendly, 
communal mien to the whole. Latter- 
day official schemes venture some 
way in this direction, varying the 
types of dwelling and the form and 
degree of linkage between them, as 
well as diversifying the site-planning 
agreeably. Yet even these schemes 
mostly remain over-stiff and con- 
ventional. There is room and need for 
greater informality, especially at the 
social nodes; the very points at which 
the higher density normally obtain- 
ing conveniently permits it without 
undue risk to effect. 

We already have seen that, in most 
sectors of the inner town, fit indica- 
tion of character suggests uncon- 
ventional rather than formal arrange- 
ments. We now have the further point 
that, since density normally is high 
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there, and the frontages close, if not 
continuous, informality is practicable 
without conflict with the principles of 
design. Particularly in urban zones of 
strongly social character, harsh regu- 
larity is highly improper. Diversity, 
movement, and colour is the need, 
not geometry and cold dignity. In 
such zones, signs and advertise- 
ments, for day or for night, might 
well be an asset rather than a blemish 
—provided always, in this and all 
other planning connections, that 
selfish excesses are restrained. 


Design and Development 


The factors of ‘agency of design” 
and “mode of development’ are 
closely related. Existing towns mostly 
are of piecemeal growth, comprising 
buildings constructed in almost com- 
plete independence the one of the 
other. To such casual siting most of 
the present ills of towns are due. But 
in old towns too, there are tracts, 
mostly of housing, which have been 
built, section for section, at the one 
operation, to a uniform “‘design’’. In 
nineteenth-century developments of 
either kind it is customary to find 
almost every fault. Yet both these 
types of development procedure, the 


Street scene at Stamford 
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“piecemeal” and the “comprehen- 
sive”, have produced innumerable 
instances of admirable street archi- 
tecture, as, for instance, the tradi- 
tional village on the one hand and, 
on the other, the well-known civic 
developments of Bath, Edinburgh, 
York, Newcastle, and the London 
squares. From the visual amenity 
point of view, the difference between 
these last and the bye-law street scene 
results almost solely from the differ- 
ence of skill of the designers. At little 
increase of expenditure, unless on the 
score of space, a brilliant designer 
could have endowed the industrial 
housing with fine civic qualities, sub- 
stantially by varying only the site- 
planning and the setting. 

Similarly, we may observe how 
fine is the distinction between the 
qualities we call good in the case of 
the inconsequently arranged old 
village street and bad in the instance 
of the scarcely more inconsequent 
city commercial or shopping street. 
Discounting the effects of sooty grime 
(and the psychological effect of the 
shattering tumult there) the city 
street differs in essential fact only in 
the pretentious profusion of the ele- 
ments of the individual facades and— 
much more important—in the shock- 
ingly untidy array of miscellaneous 
street furnishings. That these last 
are largely responsible for the de- 
struction of amenity is proven by the 
fact that street scenes still surviving 
and once much admired have sunk in 
modern public esteem to the normal 
contemptuous toleration. 

To make these comparisons scru- 
pulously fair, it must also be said that 
the wearisome untidy sameness of so 
many contemporary city streets, and 
the endless reiteration of the indus- 
trial housing terrace (no less than the 
similar condition of the more recent 
suburban “‘semi’’) are quite a little to 
blame for blunted public sensibilities. 

Either method of development 
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Royal Crescent, Bath 


then, “‘piecemeal” or ‘“‘comprehen- 
sive’, has its merits, though each has 
also its dangers and limitations, of 
which the planner must take advance 
account; since such conditions fall 
into his province rather than that of 
the architect working at his limited 
scale. 


Need for Collaboration 


Arising out of these present con- 
siderations it is to be noted that com- 
prehensive civic effects are impossible 
unless designed by one person or 
several working collaboratively. They 
are next to impossible too unless 
actually built at the same time, for 
the longer the interval between two 
phases of building, the greater the 
likelihood of ultimate substantial 


variation from the original theme 
occurring, even where there is a de- 
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Fox Photos 


liberate intention to pursue it. Con- 
sider then, in long-term planning, 
how cautious one must be of laying 
down highly formal schemes, depend- 
ent for success on comprehensive 
treatment. They are soon likely to 
go stale in the uncertain interval 
before execution, as well as to become 
socially and economically outmoded. 

Conversely, it is very difficult 
indeed for any one person, or group 
of persons working in close associa- 
tion, to build “picturesque’’, uncon- 
ventional arrangements. Patterns are 
the expression of order, and it is in 
patterns that the orderly mind ex- 
presses itself; even involuntarily, as 
in doodling. Hence the advantage, 
when site-planning a virgin site, of 
following the indication of the existing 
topographical features, in the lack of 
other restraints against too great an 
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artificiality. Extensive development 
by a unit agency tends, too, to stereo- 
type, heavily encouraged by econo- 
mics both in the office and beyond it. 
Not that these dangers are much to be 
feared, for the amount of actual 
building that can be done under the 
one hand is not very great, and within 
this scope the advantages strongly 
outweigh the disadvantages. Never- 
theless, there is nothing much to be 
feared, either, in architect-designers 
operating independently in the main, 
if collaborating on the principal issues 
and working within the broad frame- 
work of a plan. Freshness and 
variety are the better ensured. The 
smaller the parcels separately design- 
ed, the greater the importance of 
a flexible, far-sighted plan, sug- 
gestively filled out in all its details; 
the greater too the responsibilities of 
its accredited interpreters. 


Positive and Negative Aspects 


The complexity and nice delicacy 
of the considerations which arise 
make it obvious that fine qualities in 
civic design can never be attained by 
the mere imposition of rules. Some 
rules are needful to prevent anti-social 
obstructions and excess, but there 
should be complete certainty that 
they will serve their end without 
hindering progressive and creative 
endeavour. On the positive side, 
stimulus and guidance, not restraint, 
are required, whether for the skilled 
designer or the well-meaning but un- 
inspired developer. The Housing 
Manual, in its own limited field, has 
done an enormous amount of good 
in collating and sifting ideas and 
opinions, consolidating the ground as 
experience advances, and lending a 
weight of authoritative support to the 
fresh endeavours of designers. As 
regards planning, the manual does 
not go very far, but its success in a 
related field warrants its expansion 
in this direction or a separate publica- 
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tion for planning alone; essentially 
technical matters, of course, being 
excluded. 


Basis of Judgement 


To arrive at any rational system of 
advisory—or, for that matter, restric- 
tive—development control, a plan 
must, it seems, be considered deliber- 
ately in terms of its character zones, 
for the aesthetic objectives differ be- 
tween them. In the more rural or the 
partially developed areas, traditional 
building practices will (or should) 
have a bearing on the character of 
new developments. (At present the 
nature and extent of these practices 
are often imperfectly known.) No ad- 
visory jury or panel can ever hope to 
be fair and consistent without glean- 
ing all pertinent facts, armed only 
with generalized ideas about ‘“‘good 
design”. These same facts, on which 
judgement is to be based, should be 
made public and readily available to 
all developers. Among the urban 
character zones, few will call neces- 
sarily for comprehensive execution in 
large parcels; the concerted ideas of 
separate designers will produce the 
more apposite and, conceivably, 
worthy results. There is little need to 
bewail the difficulty of producing 
monumental or even dignified re- 
sults; these qualities are, in any case, 
too exclusive for most parts of the 
town, and for the suburbs too. 





Photographs 


The Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association has a collection 
of photographs on town and 
country planning subjects, avail- 
able to writers and lecturers, in 
some cases without reproduction 
fees. Additions to this collection 
are always welcome; in particular, 
photographs that illustrate plan- 
ning problems in town and 
country, or show good examples of 
design and lay-out at home and 
abroad. 
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URBAN POLICY FOR USA 


A grave view is taxen by the American Institute of Planners of the 
massing of people in a few great cities. As their problem is ours 
also, this statement of policy, adopted in March 1950, is worth 


careful attention. ( Abbreviated.) 


ESPITE ITS great wealth, the 
LD United States can no longer 

afford many of the forms of 
city growth that have accompanied 
the rise of its urban population. Over- 
crowded housing areas, traffic-jam- 
med downtown business districts, 
stifled industrial areas, inadequate 
street systems, time-consuming and 
costly transportation to and from 
mushrooming suburbs—all these 
constitute a mounting threat to the 
successful operation of the nation’s 
economy. And the concentrated form 
of residential and industrial develop- 
ment in metropolitan areas steadily 
intensifies the country’s vulnera- 
bility to the weapons of modern 
warfare. 

The people who live and work in 
many American cities are being 
heavily penalized in their every-day 
activities, Unnecessary obstacles 
have been placed in the way of the 
businessmen and industrialists striv- 
ing for economy and efficiency. 
Many millions of American citizens 
are forced to accept homes and home 
surroundings that fail to meet mini- 
mum attainable standards of living. 


The Importance of Cities 


To-day about two-thirds of our 
people live in cities or within their 
expanding orbits, and there is an 
increasing concentration in the 
larger of 140 metropolitan districts. 
While half the nation’s people live 
in these 140 districts, a third of all 
the people of the United States live 
in the six largest of them. 


Our cities, large and smalJ, have 
become a major source of our national 
wealth. They provide the productive 
power which has made possible our 
standard of living, the machines for 
the exploitation of our natural re- 
sources, the wealth and initiative for 
our economic development, and the 
markets to sustain that growth. Our 
cities are also a major source of our 
cultural attainments and they ex- 
ercise a decisive influence upon our 
democratic political institutions. 


Physical Plant Obsolescent 


While these metropolitan districts 
continue to gain in population, 
technological developments have led 
to new patterns of living, manufactur- 
ing, and doing business. For example, 
increasing mobility of persons and 
goods has tended to disperse resi- 
dential, manufacturing, and trade 
activities into the outskirts of metro- 
politan cities. 

As the activities and needs of 
population, business, and industry 
have changed, the physical plant 
of the cities has become increasingly 
obsolete. The continued development 
of urban and suburban areas along 
outmoded lines has proved increas- 
ingly wasteful and has absorbed too 
much of the nation’s resources and 
energies in the production of facili- 
ties of short-lived utility and value. 
As a result, the provision. of essential 
municipal services has been need- 
lessly expensive and has saddled 
many cities with overwhelming debt. 

The extent and seriousness of these 
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deficiencies have steadily increased, 
until now the defects in city structure 
are a serious drag on the productivity 
of urban centres. 


Improved Development Urgent 


It is essential to the country’s 
continued prosperity, welfare, and 
safety that improved methods of 
urban development and redevelop- 
ment, already available and being 
used in some cities, be put to use 
generally and that further improve- 
ments be devised and put into practice 
as soon as their practicability has 
been demonstrated. The design and 
construction of cities can no longer 
be allowed to lag so far behind the 
great advances taking place in other 
fields of American science and tech- 
nology. 

An underlying reason for the 
conditions now prevailing is the 
lack of understanding (during the 
long years of the country’s transition 


from a rural to an urban nation) of 


the dominant role cities were assum- 
ing in the nation’s life. ‘The import- 


ance of an urban structure capable of 


meeting modern social and economic 
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needs has been disregarded much 
too long. The growth of cities was 
left largely to chance and to specula- 
tive forces—at a time when there 
was need for intelligent guidance and 
control in the public interest. 

The lack of such forethought and 
planning has permitted the general 
character of city structure to remain 
almost static during a period of 
fundamental change in the demands 
made on it; simultaneously the ex- 
cessive concentration of population 
in limited areas has pyramided pro- 
blems that multiply faster than 
solutions have been applied. 

Both faults can be corrected or 
ameliorated by channelling the 
growth and development of city 
structure into forms that will meet 
contemporary needs and prevent 
over-concentrations of population. 
These include: (1) the progressive 
redevelopment of large urban centres 
into clusters of communities and 
neighbourhoods, each planned for 
its particular function in the metro- 
politan city; (2) well-planned ex- 
tensions of existing small towns into 
cities of moderate size, with perma- 


General view of residential area, Greenbelt 
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Straggling development on the outskirts of a Middle West city 


nent physical separation from other 
cities; and (3) well-planned new 
cities of limited size, both in sub- 
urban and rural locations. 


Trends in the Right Direction 


Certain trends in the growth of 
American cities indicate the be- 
ginning of a move away from ex- 
cessive congestion. The suburban 
areas surrounding cities are growing 
much more rapidly than the cities 
themselves, while the older central 
areas of the cities show little increase 
if not a loss of population. 

The one-storey. industrial plant 
on a large site in the outlying sections 
of the city and in the suburbs charac- 
terizes recent industrial development, 
while the suburban store, with plenty 
of parking space for customers’ 
automobiles and for off-street load- 
ing and unloading, is representative 
of recent business expansion. 


Measures Within Our Means 
Measures for improved urban 


development can be taken within 





the limits of the nation’s normal 
building operations and by volun- 
tary efforts, combined with statu- 
tory procedures that are’ coming 
to be accepted as parts of American 
state and municipal policy. Close to 
one million urban dwellings are 
being built in this country annu- 
ally, together with a corresponding 
amount of the other elements of ur- 
ban growth such as schools, churches, 
business and industrial buildings, 
streets, and utilities. In short, urban 
structure equivalent to that of a city 
of three and a half million people is 
being built in the United States 
each year. 

Much of this vast new urbaf 
growth is being added to the major 
metropolitan centres in the form of 
fringe development. This generally 
unplanned growth on the outskirts 
of cities increases the unwieldiness 
of these metropolitan concentrations 
and makes them less and less able to 
operate effectively and economically. 
Much of the remainder of new urbatt 
growth is scattered in redevelop- 
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ments and replacements of existing 
city structure. Undertaken in most 
instances without benefit of any 
comprehensive plan for city re- 
building, these redevelopments are 
generally too limited in scope to 
produce the lasting improvement 
which should be achieved. 

The current rate of building is of 
such magnitude that it would be 
sufficient to accomplish the complete 
redesign and reconstruction of the 
outmoded portions of our urban 
plant before the end of the present 
century. However, a complete re- 
direction of urban construction acti- 
vities is neither possible nor desirable 
for much new construction and re- 
building of existing facilities is 
necessary to keep the present urban 
economy functioning. Nevertheless, 
a substantial amount of the new 
construction undertaken each year 
can be channelled into the building 
of well-planned new neighbourhoods 
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and towns without any adverse effect 
upon existing cities. The share of 
the capital so invested each year can 
be increased gradually until the 
major part of the country’s new 
construction is directed into those 
channels. 


Action Needed 


To accomplish this, the following 
policies and procedures are needed: 
(1) A strong national policy ensuring 
that Federal funds and other aids 
extended to housing, urban re- 
development, highways, airports, 
and other facilities in urban areas 
be made available only in ac- 
cordance with comprehensive 
plans prepared by those areas for 
their development and growth. 
Effective Federal, state, and local 
action for the proper redevelop- 
ment of outmoded central city 
areas; and state and Federal 
action permitting the planning 
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Shopping centre of a new housing project at Kansas City, Missouri 


Associated Press 
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Associated Press 


Temporary housing project for ex-servicemen at Brooklyn, New York City 


and development of complete 
new communities. 
Under the Housing Act of 1949, 

a start on the serious job of rebuilding 
outmoded central city districts with 
Federal aid is possible. A large 
majority of cities are not yet ready to 
proceed with this important task. 
It is desirable that a substantial part 
of new suburban growth be developed 
in the form of complete communities 
rather than in a sprawling mass of 
housing poorly related to business 
and industry. In order that this may 
be possible, there should be authori- 
zation for new community corpora- 
tions similar to those now operating 
in the rebuilding of deteriorated 
central city districts. This will re- 
quire state authorization for such 
operation and, in some cases, finan- 
cial assistance from either the state 
or Federal government or both. 

(3) The establishment by states of 
machinery for ensuring the com- 
prehensive planning and develop- 
ment of entire urban districts, in- 
cluding cities and their suburban 

areas, and the establishment of 

similar machinery on an inter- 


state basis where urban areas 
cross state lines. 

States should make available to 
ciies adequate legal and financial 
nieans to guide and control their 
development along sound and econo- 
mical lines. Much new city growth is 
beyond city boundaries, although it 
is economically and socially an in- 
tegral part of those cities. Obviously 
a solution to these problems must be 
worked co-operatively for the entire 
area concerned. While political an- 
nexation of the surrounding area by 
the city would make possible unified 
action and control of development, 
it is unrealistic to expect that many 
cities would be given authority to 
expand political control over the 
complete area concerned. Control 
of development within an ‘urban 
district” established by the state 
appears to be the most practicable 
method of ensuring unified planning 
for urban areas already spread or 
spreading over municipal boundaries. 
Such an “urban district’ should be 
established upon the state’s own ini- 
tiative, if necessary; but home-rule 
privileges and responsibilities should 
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be preserved to the greatest extent 
practicable, for purely local func- 
tions. 

The legal powers of such a district 
might be limited to preparing a uni- 
fied plan for the district and then re- 
quiring local municipal govern- 
ments to refer specifically all pro- 
posed improvements to the district 
for a report on conformity to the 
regional district plan. 

Or, at the other extreme, the state 
might vest in such an “urban district” 
the planning and zoning authority it 
has delegated to the several separate 
municipalities within the district. 


“Impractical Dreamers” 


The above measures are repre- 
sented to some extent in existing laws 
dealing with city, county, and state 
planning, the zoning of land use and 
density, the regulation of new sub- 
division of land, the redevelopment of 
slum and blighted areas, and related 
aspects of community development. 
Many of these measures need to be 
strengthened and extended in their 
application, but few new principles 
of law or practice need be invoked to 
obtain the contemplated result of 
improved development and expan- 
sion of the urban areas of the country. 

There are those impractical dream- 
ers who believe that our cities can be 
kept in pretty much their present 
form of development with a little 
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improvement here and another little 
improvement there. They must be 
placed in about the same category 
as the other impractical dreamers who 
believe our cities should be scrapped 
and entirely rebuilt. Few members 
of the American Institute of Planners 
belong to either category, for it re- 
cognizes, on the one hand, that 
powerful forces of change are already 
remaking our cities; and, on the 
other, that tremendous capital in- 
vestment and the strategic locations 
of our cities make abandonment im- 
possible. 

We urge that these facts be recog- 
nized and that constructive policies 
be followed so that the new trends 
away from excessive over-crowding 
of our central cities be so channelled 
as to avoid the creation of new con- 
gestion over ever-widening suburban 
areas. The foregoing recommenda- 
tions have the additional advantage 
of moving with the trends of the 
times and they have the importance 
of ensuring that our communities 
become happier and more efficient 
places for the life and work of a 
great democracy. 


This policy statement was prepared and 
recommended by the Committee on Land 
Policy: Tracy B. Augur, Harold S. 
Buttenheim, F. Dodd McHugh, L. 
Deming Tilton, Frederick P. Clark, 
Chairman. 
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LICENSED HOUSES 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


IN NEW COMMUNITIES 


A consideration of the factors determining the number, size, and 


location of licensed premises, with particular reference to the 


taste and habits of the public. 


whether new communities ought 

to have licensed premises or 
not: the precepts of the Depart- 
mental Committees on Redistribu- 
tion of Licences and on New Towns, 
and the practice of municipal cor- 
porations in building new estates, 
have alike recognized that public 
houses are social necessities. 

To-day’s questions are “Show many 
public houses?” “‘what sort?” and 
“‘where?” These are practical ques- 
tions, technical questions: experience 
and skilled judgment will solve them 
better than heated arguments based 
on fixed opinions. 


Tit 1s no longer any question 


Habits of Customers 

Customers of public houses have 
an obstinate preference for visiting 
them at the same time. It is com- 
mon to find public houses which take 


“The Buff Orpington’, Farnborough, Kent 


by J. S. EAGLES 


only 2 or 3 per cent of their weekly 
trade during a mid-week morning 
session, and over 20 per cent during 
the last two or three hours on Saiur- 
day night. To observe that at mid- 
day there are very few customers in 
the public houses of an existing town, 
and to infer that new communities 
need very little public house accom- 
modation, is a logical fallacy. It is the 
peak demand that should govern the 
public-house floor-space allotted. 
To estimate peak demand for a 
given community is not easy; much 
depends on its income levels and 
social stratification, much on its 
geographical situation, much on its 
type of industry. Its transport facili- 
ties and its attractions in the form of 
entertainment will also affect peak 
demand. If both are good, outsiders 
will tend to come in and swell the 
peak load; if entertainment is poor 
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Interior of ‘“The Buff Orpington” 


and transport good, insiders will tend 
to go out and reduce it; if entertain- 
ment is good but transport bad, the 
counter-attraction of entertainment 
will, in theory, reduce the load on 
public houses, but in practice (during 
prosperous times) may positively 
increase it, because plenty of enter- 
tainment keeps people on the move; 
if both are bad, there will be a 
‘““Hobson’s choice” peak load of 
local inhabitants. The peak will be 
higher in years of economic pros- 
perity than those of depression; the 
peak in London was certainly higher 
three years ago than it is to-day. 


Floor-Space Requirements 


From his estimate of peak load, the 
planning officer can determine how 
much public house floor-space his 
community will need. His public 
house clients will not be exacting in 
the maiter of “‘density”. Some Lon- 
don public houses are crowded on 


Saturday nights as thick as 3 sq. ft a 
man, with no visible detriment to the 
enjoyment of all concerned. This 
might impose too severe a strain on 
the good humour and forbearance of 
residents in new communities, who 
may be less used to crowds; but a 
rough standard of 4 sq. ft a man 
would in most cases be near the mark. 
This means net floor-space available 
to customers, not gross space in- 
cluding servery, lavatories, etc. 
To concentrate the total floor- 
space in one house of the largest size 
would be the worst possible mistake. 
Experience of licensed houses, if it 
proves anything, has proved that 
over-big houses are less popular than 
those of moderate size, and that 
“little pubs” are held in the greatest 
affection. Some big public houses 
there must be, if the community 
looks to the licensed trade to provide 
it with its dance and entertainment 
hall, and its square meals in restaur- 











Fox Photo 
“The Bell” at Woodham Walter 
ants. Some little public houses there 
must be, or there will be discontent 
with new community life. The report 
of Lord Reith’s New Towns Com- 
mittee outlines a scheme for small 
satellite houses surrounding a big 
“sun”; this conception may be of 

great practical value. 

To scatter the required floor-space 
over the largest possible number of 
the smallest possible houses is im- 
praosticable. There will generally be 
too many conflicting claims on the 
land available, and there is doubt 
whether it is economically possible at 
the present time to build and main- 
tain very large numbers of very small 
public houses. 

To a realistic mind the present 
danger is that there may be too few 
public houses, not too many. On the 
principle of giving a wide berth to the 
lee shore, the aim should be to spread 
the floor-space over as many houses 
as the conflicting claims for land 
allow. This will at least give the 
public more freedom of choice be- 
tween various types of houses, and 
create more competition, 
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It is a mere illusion, contradicted 
by all the evidence, to suppose that 
fewer public houses mean less drunk- 
enness and more orderly behaviour. 


Problems of New Communities 


On some new estates, the sites 
which are being allotted vary from a 
full acre, which is none too big for the 
central house providing full com- 
munity service and requiring a car 
park, down to about a third of an 
acre, which is more than enough for 
the very small public house as we 
affectionately know it. Much of the 
site may of course be left uncovered 
and become the pub garden—an 
admirable thing, and a valuable 
addition to the de facto (why not 
de jure?) open space of the neighbour- 
hood. But this must depend on the 
sites being numerous enough to pro- 
vide between them the required 
floor-space. The present indications 
are that, in some of the new com- 
munities, the very small pubs will be 
very few. Space forbids discussion 
how far this is either regrettable or 
unavoidable. 

As to the sort of public house 
wanted in new communities, the 
counsel of perfection is “‘all sorts’’. 
One man’s pub may be another 
man’s purgatory: there never can be 
such a thing as the “ideal” public 
house; and may common sense and 
humanity prevent planning with a 
capital P from foisting on us a 
“standard”’ public house. Here again 
the practical danger is that we may 
get too much uniformity: it is im- 
possible that we should have too 
much variety. Planning officers, who 
are so deeply concerned with social 
happiness in their new communities, 
will study not only sufficiency in 
numbers but sufficient variety in 
type. 
The Licensing Planning Act, in 
towns designated as licensing plan- 
ning areas, has been at work for 
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some three years in allotting sites for 
public houses in new communities. 
The work is nowhere complete, and 
in some places only beginning; 
present indications show reasonably 
adequate provision in some areas, 
less than adequate in others. There is 
no sign of excessive numbers or 
excessive variety. 


Temporary Premises 


In a restricted building market, 
priority must go to dwelling houses 
in which people live, and factories 
in which they earn a living. Yet houses 
and factories by themselves will never 
make a community, as we found with 
the new estates built between the 
wars; a true community needs its 
churches and chapels, shops, meeting 
places, places of entertainment, and 
public houses. Temporary buildings 
are the obvious answer and a little 
contrivance can often provide them. 
Temporary public houses at any rate 
are a reality. Several have been put 
up and are serving the public; and 
several of those allotted sites on new 
estates have been ear-marked for 
early opening in temporary form. 
These buildings can take one of two 


‘“*The King’s Head”’ at Chigwell 
Fox Photos 
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forms—either a hut which is pulled 
down when the permanent structure 
goes up, or the construction of a part 
(say the cellar and upwards of half 
the ground floor) of the proposed 
permanent public houses—in short, 
a first instalment. The first instalment 
plan is in the long run more economi- 
cal in labour, materiaJs, and money; 
but there is no need to rule out huts 
altogether: ‘‘accept whichever is 
feasible” is good counsel. The argu- 
ment against huts, that they are 
bound to be ugly, is not valid; they 
have earned a bad name because 
contractors’ huts have so often been 
put haphazard on beds of clinker, 
crudely painted, and allowed to rust 
and peel; temporary public houses 
in hut form can fit well into the land- 
scape with the help of grass, paint, 
creepers, and a little care. 


The Planner’s Task 


In planning practice licensed 
premises are sui generis, not a sub- 
species of the general class “business 
premises”. The Use Classes Order 
excludes them from the class which 
embraces shops, etc. It is now an 
accepted commonplace that there 
should be licensed premises in ‘“‘resi- 
dential” zones. The planning officer, 
in fact, has to provide specifically for 
public houses; he cannot leave them 
to take their chance, along with other 
commercial buildings, in the “‘busi- 
ness” zones. Certainly he will need 
some technical or “expert”? know- 
ledge, “‘expert’”” meaning “derived 
from experience’”’; but it would be 
quite wrong for him to approach his 
subject as one bristling with techni- 
calities and beset with pitfalls. 

It is well to suggest what he should 
look for and what questions he should 
ask, and then let him move among 
public house customers, Public houses 
are places for relaxation; and he who 
plan for relaxation should himself 
relax, 
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Amsterdam Congress 

The 20th Congress of the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning proved an occasion 
of great interest and importance. 
About 700 people attended from 
twenty-three countries. The discus- 
sions and study groups were of the 
usual high order, and the information 
in the masses of papers and reports 
circulated is of great value to tech- 
nicians and policy-makers. Even more 
valuable at a congress are the personal 
exchanges between delegates from 
different countries. We hope to pub- 
lish some notes on the transactions 
in a later issue. 


The Driver’s Farewell to his Tram 


(Dedicated to the last remaining tramcars, now due 
to be replaced by buses) 


Evening News 








There was a large attendance from 
Western Germany, and the Federa- 
tion decided to re-admit to full mem- 
bership organizations and persons 
from any part of Germany. There 
were also very strong delegations from 
other countries in Northern and 
Western Europe, including Great 
Britain. It was pleasing that six or 
seven people came from Yugoslavia, 
and regrettable that Poland and 
Spain were not able to be represented. 
Relatively few came this time from 
the U.S.A. and South America. 

Admirable arrangements were 
made for the Congress by the City and 
University of Amsterdam, and by the 
General Secretary, Dr H. van der 
Weijde and his staff. 


Federation Bureau 


Sir George Pepler, who presided 
over the Congress with his usual 
humorous charm, was unanimously 
re-elected President for another term. 
It was agreed to appoint a Deputy- 
President, but no nomination was 
received. The veteran Senator Emile 
Vinck, of Belgium, retired from the 
Bureau, and is succeeded by Pro- 
fessor Bure of the same country. 
Lady Pepler was re-elected Hon. 
Secretary and F. J. Osborn Hon. 
Treasurer. 


Mr Walter Blucher 


Deep sympathy was expressed at 
the Amsterdam Congress with the 
popular U.S.A. member of the 
Bureau, Mr Walter Blucher of Chi- 
cago, who after two days at the Con- 
gress flew back to Wisconsin because 
his youngest child, a boy of five, had 
been lost in the woods. A cable a few 
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days later broke the tragic news that 
the boy had been found dead. Our 
readers will join us in condolences 
with Mr Blucher and his family. 


F, J. and Margaret Osborn on Tour 

F. J. Osborn leaves on 21 Sep- 
tember with Mrs Osborn for a three 
months’ visit to the United States 
and Canada, at the invitation of the 
American Institute of Planners and 
the Community Planning Associa- 
tion of Canada. Besides comparing 
notes on British and American urban 
and regional problems with planning 
authorities and organizations, Mr 
Osborn will speak at a number of 
universities, including those of Har- 
vard, Columbia, Cornell, Syracuse, 
Michigan, Oregon, San Francisco, 
Southern California, Georgia, At- 
lanta, and North Carolina, and at the 
Massachusetts and Georgia Insti- 
tutes of Technology. He will also con- 
fer with the Federal Housing and 
Planning Administrations at Wash- 
ington. 


TCPA Chairman and TCP Editor 

During Mr Osborn’s absence in 
North America, Bernard Collins, 
MTPI, is acting Chairman of the 
Executive of the TCPA. Mr Desmond 
Donnelly, MP, will be Acting Editor 
of this Journal, with the continued 
aid of the Assistant Editors, D. G. 
Brunt and Haze] Evans. 


Professor Saarinen 

Professor Eliel Saarinen, Honorary 
Doctor of Architecture and City 
Planning of the University of Michi- 
gan and Director of the Department 
of Architecture and City Planning 
at the Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
died recently at the age of seventy-six. 
Born in Finland, Professor Saarinen 
practised architecture in his native 
country from 1900 to 1923. Among his 
most famous works of this period were 
the railway station at Helsinki, built 














Evening News 
“T said .. . Are you on the list for preserva- 
tion as of ancient and historic interest?” 





between 1905 and 1914, and the 
Tallberg apartment building in the 
same city. In 1923 he moved to the 
USA, subsequently becoming an 
American citizen by naturalization. 
Among recent buildings designed by 
him in that country, the most famous 
is the Summer Opera House at 
Tanglewood, Massachusetts. The 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture 
of the RIBA was conferred in Janu- 
ary of this year on Professor Saarinen, 
who had also been awarded the 
Gold Medal of the American Institute 
of Architects. He was given a state 
funeral at Helsinki by the Finnish 
republic. 


Coventry Appointment 

D. E. E. Gibson, MA, ARIBA, 
MTPI, City Architect of Coventry, 
has now received the additional 
appointmentof City Planning Officer. 
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President Truman 


calls for Dispersal Planning 








The following important words are taken from a recent message of President 
Truman to the US Conference of Mayors: 
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I would like to call the attention of this Conference to the 
national problem of peacetime planning for civil defence, on 
which the Federal Government is making considerable progress. 


Civil defence is a mutual task in which the Federal, State, and 
local governments must share responsibility to the people. Since 
last October the Federal Government has transmitted a sub- 
stantial amount of guidance material on the subject to the 
Governors of the States for subsequent transmitta] to their local 
governments. 


Moreover, the Federal Government plans to release later this 
year a suggested plan for civil defence organization which will 
serve as a guide to the States and municipalities. 


In the meantime I urge that you, as municipal leaders who will 
have primary responsibility for implementing civil defence plans 
in the event of need, proceed in your local civil defence planning 
programme and co-operate in its development with State authori- 
ties and the Federal Government. 


May I suggest, too, that you pay particular attention to the 
municipal problems of strategic dispersion in your city planning 
and building activities for the future. Unless absolutely necessary, 
it is unwise to continue the building of vital municipal facilities in 
the centre of cities already congested. The present trend toward 
municipal dispersion should be continued for civil defence reasons. 
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PLANT FRUIT TREES! 


A reminder of the importance of a plentiful supply of fresh fruit. 
The author suggests methods for encouraging the planting of fruit 


trees on a large scale by both town-dwellers and countrymen. 


HE DIET which was imposed 
upon England during the last 
war was at best an emergency 
diet. It brought home, however, to 
all of us that our original safety belt 
of the Channel and the Atlantic was 
no longer to be relied upon, and that 
owing to the development of the sub- 
marine there was a far greater danger 
of England being starved into sub- 
mission owing to her insular position 
than if she had been part of the Con- 
tinent. The most urgent problem 
throughout the country was the sup- 
ply of some form of fruit. We have 
been accustomed now for so many 
years to rely upon imported fruit, that 
it came as a shock when we could no 
longer buy raisins and currants from 
the grocer, or apples and oranges 
from the fruiterer. 


Changed Conditions 


If we go back in the history of 
England we find that at one time 
there were everywhere some forms of 
fruits, salads, and vegetables although 
their variety was limited. Every farm 
had its orchards of apples, pears, 
plums, and grapes; many also had 
medlars, quinces, figs, walnuts, hazel 
nuts, and chestnuts. We find that in 
most field hedges there is a crab apple 
tree. The labourers used to gather and 
store in a straw bed in the ground the 
ripe crabs which formed a coarse but 
valuable food for winter use. 

Nowadays the quality and variety 
of apples have greatly improved. On 
the other hand the tendency has been 
to concentrate the cultivation of tree 
fruits in the hands of fruit growers, so 


by JOSIAH OLDFIELD 


that throughout the country there is a 
great shortage of individual apple 
trees in gardens. 





Amateur Gardening 
Planting a Plum Tree 


Side by side with this, however, we 
have learnt two things. First, the 
essential value of these sub-acid 
fruits for the health of our people, and 
secondly, that in times of peace we 
can import a great variety of fruit all 
the year round. It will not, however, 
do to pin our faith to what can be done 
in normal times, since at any moment 
we may find ourselves suddenly at 
war with our shipping destroyed. 
Wise thinkers must therefore prepare 
for the future, and I advocate a great 
national crusade for the planting in 
the autumn of 1950 by everybody in 
the land of at least one tree. 








Amateur Gardening 


Laxton Superb Apples 


The usual objection is that the 
tenure of a cottage is uncertain, and 
that the tenant will not trouble to buy, 
plant, and care for a fruit tree when 
he can buy all he wants in the shop. 
To the landlord the fruit tree appears 
equally unimportant because he can 
let the cottage to a tenant of his choice 
without any difficulty and without 
providing any fruit trees. To-day 
builders of cottages do not therefore 
make it a rule to include three or four 
varieties of fruit trees in each garden 
when they are laying out their build- 
ing plans. The old curse of the “‘shop 
habit” as opposed to the “‘garden 
habit” makes a fruit shortage a matter 
of the utmost gravity the moment any- 
thing in the nature of a blockade is 
applied. 

In the time of Anne Boleyn, every 
great house had its still room, and 
every lady took her share in making 
pickles, jams, wines, and syrups. The 
growing of fruits was more or less 
universal then, and to-day this habit 
must be restored. 


Practical Methods 


When I was a young man in Lon- 
don, I followed the urge to plant 
fruit trees. The question was how to 
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Amateur Gardening 
Conference Pears 


plant fruit trees when living in a 
town. This was the problem put be- 
fore me when, during the war, I 
advised every one who wanted an 
apple to plant an apple tree. The 
answer, however, is not so difficult as 
it appears. Owing to the existence 
to-day of nation-wide bus services, 
private motor cars, cheap week-end 
railway fares, motor bicycles, walking 
clubs, youth hostels, and so on, the 
majority of young people leave the 
towns for a large number of week-ends 
during the year. What I did can be 
done by anybody to-day—any one 
can either hire or purchase a small 
part of a field or a whole field some- 
where in the country. The possession 
of this ground makes a man at once 
into a country lover, a country 
worker, and a fruit grower. 

I planted apples, pears, and plums, 
and later on, when I was too busy to 
visit the part of Essex where my little 
holding was, I was able to sell my 
cultivated field at double the price I 
had given for it when it was bare 
pasture. In the intervening years I 
had grown fruit for the use of myself 
and of friends. I had increased my 
health, happiness, and knowledge 
and love of country life by spending 
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as many week-ends as I could on my 
primitive holding. 

I advise everybody to plant this 
autumn one Bramley Seedling apple 
which will provide a sound fruit last- 
ing up to March of next year, and one 
Victoria plum, which is suitable for 
dessert, bottling, and jam-making. If 
any one has a little more room, he 
should plant a damson or a dessert 
apple, and a pear like William’s 
Bonchretin or Conference, or better 
still two or more of each. 

The Fruitarian Society is advising 
all inquirers as to what to plant in 
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different parts of the country, and 
showing how every village and 
country school should hold classes, 
how all nurses and office-workers 
should be encouraged to plant, in the 
autumn of 1950, at least one fruit tree 
of a sort which will bring fruit within 
the next three years and will go on 
fruiting for another twenty years. 
Personally I felt that I was entitled to 
an apple all through the war because 
I have myself planted a few fruit 
trees every year since I was a young 
man; they have probably reached the 
thousand mark by this time. 


Ledbury Market House 





A famous market house. Page 280 
of the July issue of Town AND 
CounTRY PLANNING contained a 
reference to this building reputed to 
be by John Abel, the King’s Car- 
penter, and its sixteen pillars of 
Spanish chestnut. Just after the 


journal appeared the market house 
was surrounded by slender modern 
scaffolding for repairs and repaint- 
ing. The upper part was originally 
used for the storage of corn, wool, and 
other kinds of produce. Date, 1633. 
J.D. U. W. 
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THE GURIEV OILWORKERS’ 
RESIDENTIAL SUBURB 


A description of housing development in an arid region of the 
U.S.S.R. with unfavourable climatic conditions. Condensed from 


an article by one of the architects. 


northern end of the Caspian Sea, 
lies the city of Guriev, founded in 
the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Since then many changes have 
taken place in this desert region: even 
the Caspian Sea has receded sixteen 
miles from the city. Guriev too has 
grown, though up to 1917 it remained 
practically unaltered for many de- 
cades. Its Russian population inhab- 
ited traditional wooden houses; while 
the Kazakhs—mostly fishermen and 
cattle breeders—lived in clay huts. 
The streets were unpaved, dirty, and 
narrow, and there were virtually no 
public utilities. 
Under Soviet rule, oil extraction 
and refining were developed on a 


T the delta of the Ural River, at the 


The settlement’s kindergarten 


by ALEXANDER AREFYEV 


large scale in the vicinity; a large 
fish-canning plant was built; trees, 
shrubberies, and flowers were planted; 
and public buildings were construct- 
ed. The development of Guriev did 
not cease even during the war. Indus- 
try was expanded, while the author- 
ities strove to improve domestic 
housing conditions. Towards the end 
of the war, work commenced on a 
residential settlement for oil workers, 
a little over a mile outside Guriev. 
The settlement, now completed, is 
established on a peninsula formed by 
a bend in the Ural. 

The Guriev region, a salt desert 
zone almost entirely devoid of vege- 
tation, suffers extremely dry, hot 
summers, lasting nearly five months. 
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Building in main square with shops on ground floor and flats above 


Scorching winds from the desert 
bear clouds of dust and sand. The 
builders were faced with the problem 
of creating a comfortable residential 
district for the oil workers and 
specialists in these conditions. 

A drainage channel was dug on the 
peninsula, facilitating the gradual 
desalting of the soil. The canal and 
the long stretch of shore land, which 
the fresh waters of the Ural have 
denuded of salt, have made possible 
the establishment of a green belt 
sheltering the settlement from desert 
winds. 

Greenery planting in the settle- 
ment was conducted under the direc- 
tion of Professor Dubyansky, Doctor 
of Biological Sciences, and his assis- 
tant Agronomist Serova. The plant- 
ing of trees, shrubs, creepers, and 
flowers was not confined to public 
gardens and parks, and a garden 
atmosphere has been created for all 
the inhabitants of the settlement. 
This greenery also enhances the 
architeciure of streets and buildings. 
The harmonious 


combination of 


colours in the settlement is accentuat- 
ed by the dismal and cheerless desert 
background. 


Residential Development 


The pleasing houses of the settle- 
ment also provide first-class living 
conditions, adapted to the natural 
and climatic conditions of Guriev. 
The need to provide the fullest pos- 
sible protection against sun and arid 
winds led to the development of a 
whole series of standard-type houses 
with a great number of loggias, 
roofed balconies, and terraces, which 
provide shade in the daytime and 
sleeping accommodation at night. 
The ceilings are high, and living 
rooms are placed so as to be least 
exposed to the mid-day sun. Nearly 
all buildings in the settlement are 
built of damper gypsum which 
proved very suitable for Guriev, 
where the rate of precipitation is 
quite low. A building of damper 
gypsum—white with a yellowish tint 
—is unusually beautiful under the 
bright southern sun, especially in 
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Map showing location of Guriev 


combination with the surrounding 
green. 

A special factory at Guriev using 
local deposits manufactures damper 
gypsum blocks for walls and parti- 
tions. Locally-obtainable adobe and 
reeds were also used in the construc- 
tion of the settlement. 

In designing the houses and public 
buildings, much attention was paid 
to the characteristic features of 
Kazakh and southern architecture. 
Homes have been created which are 
typical of the south and enjoy all 
modern conveniences and comforts, 


Provision of Services 


The settlement is fully electrified 
and has water supply and main 
drainage, while there is a radio in 
every apartment. As the winter is 
quite cold, all buildings are equipped 
with central heating. Practically all 
houses have gas. Gardeners are given 
plots of land along the Ural. 

There are plenty of shops, a well- 


equipped market, a restaurant, a 
wide range of services stores, a bath- 
house, etc. The settlement also has a 
hospital, school, kindergarten, and 
creche. At the club-theatre, set in the 
river-side park, and fronting the 
settlement’s main square, perform- 
ances are given by professional actors, 
and many amateur art circles are 
active. The club-theatre has a sum- 
mer estrade and an open amphi- 
theatre. The park also has a boating 
station and a bathing beach. In the 
mornings and evenings many anglers 
are to be seen. 

It seems incredible that only 
recently the site of the settlement was 
a barren desert. Now the visitor 
beholds a picturesque and_ varie- 
gated architectural ensemble of small 
buildings. One-storey houses of 
simple design are followed by archi- 
tecturally more complex two- and 
three-storey buildings. The residen- 
tial settlement immersed in greenery 
forms a cheerful oasis. 
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HOMES WITHOUT PLANNING 


This article, reprinted from Maclean’s Magazine, contains a use- 
ful reminder by a Canadian planning consultant of what happens 
when house-building is unaccompanied by planning. 


HILE FLYING over one of 

VW Toronto’s sprawling subur- 
ban settlements I recalled a 
remark of Eric Arthur, Professor of 
Architecture at Toronto University: 

““What’s the use of designing com- 
munities with up-to-date facilities 
when the houses are like strawberry 
boxes ?”” 

I think of those words every time I 
look at the houses that are springing 
up around our cities like brick toad- 
stools. A living room here—plunk! 
A kitchen there—plunk! A dinette 
here—plop! A cement block for a 
porch, a wrought-iron railing, a 
fence around the whole affair—and 
another brick cell is ready. 

Acre by acre we are transforming 
beautiful ravines, fields, parklands, 
and wooded estates into rows of 


by DR E. G. FALUDI 


identical brick strawberry boxes. 
These will be the future slums, grow- 
ing more and more forlorn as dust 
from the treeless streets settles on 
them and the occupants abandon all 
hope of making attractive anything so 
basically drab. 


The End of Everything 

I overheard a girl say: “When I 
get married I want to be either very 
rich or very poor. The poor at least 
have some individuality; the rich— 
well, who wouldn’t want to be rich ? 
It’s being in between that has me 
worried. I’d have to live in one of 
those dull little wood or _ brick 
bungalows with thousands of other 
people living in identical little bunga- 
lows. That would be the end of 
everything.” 


A monotonous row of brick bungalows 





































That girl expressed the feelings of 
anyone with taste or sensibility. Many 
of to-day’s dreary bungalow settle- 
ments represent the end of individu- 
ality, beauty, and privacy. 

How are these settlements created ? 
The first step is to obtain a tract of 
land, make a draft plan showing its 
division into lots, and proceed to 
“improve” it by cutting down all 
trees! 

Recently I visited a “successful” 
promoter who showed me a photo- 
graph of a country lane, lined with 
poplars, winding between apple 
orchards. 

“See that?” he beamed. ‘“That’s 
how this district looked before we 
came in.” Hardly able to restrain his 
pride he showed me a companion 
photograph. “‘Here’s what we’ve 
done—in just ten months!” 

It was a picture of two long straight 
rows of cube-like houses. There 
wasn’t a tree in sight. There wasn’t 
an interesting feature in the whole 
project of about 200 houses. You saw 
the whole thing at a glance, and 
wished you hadn’t. 

At first I thought he was joking. I 
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Building in defiance of natural drainage lines 


soon found that he wasn’t. By his 
standards it was something to be 
proud of. His sales talk gave me only 
one desire: to get away from him and 
his housing project as fast as I could. 
But before I could get away he told 
me that the same treatment was 
planned for three other sub-divisions. 


Builder or Butcher 


After denuding the countryside, 
the strawberry-box builder’s next 
step is to lay out streets in straight 
lines. He thinks a sub-division is 
something to be pinned down on a 
drafting board, something with no 
landscape, hills, creeks, or contours. 
He slashes streets across natural 
drainage lines with the result that in 
the spring raging torrents frequently 
cut across our lawns and sidewalks. 

The sub-division is laid out as if it 
were not connected with the rest of 
the world. The streets either run from 
nowhere to nowhere or they provide 
short cuts for delivery trucks. 

No provision is made for open 
spaces, no room is left for two or three 
conveniently located stores, no 
thought is given to orientating the 
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houses. The builder carves the 
countryside into lots the way you 
slice meat. The lots all run in the same 
direction, and the houses all face dead 
ahead, like rows of soldiers. The idea 
is to get out as many lots as local] by- 
laws or loan companies permit. 

The lots are often much too small. 
No lot should be narrower than forty 
feet. Allowing twenty-two feet for the 
width of the house and ten feet for a 
garage, this leaves four feet on either 
side of the lot line. This, added to the 
four feet beside the neighbouring 
house, gives eight feet between build- 
ings which, in one-storey houses, is 
the minimum necessary to let sun- 
light into the windows. 

Instead of this we often find houses 
with as little as three feet between 
them. If the occupant looks out of his 
dining room window, he finds him- 
self looking into his neighbour’s 
window; or worse, looking at his 
neighbour who is also looking out of 
his window. 


The “Streamlined Modern Style” 
Now that the land has been 
“cleverly” divided into lots nothing 
remains but for the builder to plunk a 
house on each lot. And what houses! 
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I call this new architectural style 
“streamlined modern’. Instead of 
designing houses for our everyday 
needs and placing them on sites 
which utilize natural features, the 
builder often builds a brick shoe box 
with the narrow end to the street and 
stuffs it with rooms the way we pack a 
trunk. Yet if the long side sometimes 
ran parallel to the street it would per- 
mit entirely new designs. 

The front is often so narrow that 
nothing can be done except to put a 
door and a window in it, finish it off 
with one of those inverted cement 
biscuit boxes we use for porches, and 
try to forget the whole thing. 

Large “picture” windows are 
placed where nothing can be seen but 
endless rows of houses. Yet a beautiful 
ravine at the rear of the lot can be 
seen only by peering out from modern 
““portholes”’. 

Sometimes the bungalows are 
built of brick, the colour of a county 
prison. More often they are covered 
with identical grey asbestos shingles 
or wooden clapboard, painted grey, 
as if to match the grey skies of our 
long Canadian winters. Instead of 
providing relief from the monotony, 
we add to it. 


Layout showing how monotony can be avoided 
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Do You Need a Moat? 

In many of these grey settlements 
the interior of the house follows the 
same unimaginative, inflexible pat- 
tern as the exterior. The living room 
is placed at the front of the house. 
Often it is the northern, cold side, in 
which case the bedrooms and kitchen, 
which should be cool, are at the 
warm sunny side. 

The rooms are small and inade- 
quately laid out so that much of the 
space is used only as a passageway. 
The occupants swivel-hip around 
open drawers, cupboard doors, radios 
and other furniture. When they 
entertain, everyone sits around with 
knees touching. 

And to top it all off, with every- 
thing and everyone in the house 
fighting for space, we add a fireplace, 
with a bulking chimney and mantel- 
piece, which most office-going owners 
of to-day’s moderately priced homes 
use about as much as a moat. 

Most of us are aware of these short- 
comings, yet when we begin looking 
for a home we end up in the same box, 
figuratively and literally, as everyone 
else. And we cannot understand why. 

Usually it’s because we have no 
experience ourselves in discriminat- 
ing between good and bad planning 
and construction and we do not safe- 
guard ourselves by finding a reputable 
builder. We often go to an ex-grocer 
who has found that there is more 
money in slicing up property than in 
slicing ham; or to an ex-stockbroker 
who went broke except for enough 
money to get into speculative build- 
ing; or an ex-cement worker; or a 
bricklayer; or anyone who _ has 
saved enough money to parlay one 
or two houses into a business. 

Very often these men, without 
knowledge of home design, construc- 
tion methods, or community plan- 
ning, are to-day’s “city builders’. 
They design the houses in which we 
are going to spend our lives and in 
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which our children are going to 
grow up. 

Considering that about 80 per cent 
of the 60,000 families looking for 
homes this year will be earning be- 
tween $2,500 and $5,000 a year it is 
important that they get satisfactory 
homes. To be stuck with one of the 
amazingly ugly and _ functionally 
foolish houses now being marketed 
can be frustrating and uneconomical. 
Some buyers of low-priced homes 
to-day are being sentenced to life in a 
strawberry box which will never 
represent the value of money paid for 
it 


“Yet, with a proper knowledge of 


house design and community plan- 
ning, we can obtain for the same 
money homes that, without occupy- 
ing any more ground, provide more 
usable floor space because useless 
doors and corridors have been elimin- 
ated, windows and passageways ar- 
ranged to permit a proper arrange- 
ment of furniture. These houses will 
be gracious homes instead of-mere 
shelters which look as if they were 
pressed out by a machine. 

By proper planning and reducing 
the length of roadways, larger lots can 
be provided at no extra cost to the 
buyer and no reduction of profit to the 
builder. 


What the Little Man Should Do 


As things stand now the little man, 
unable to build a home of his own, is 
exposed to a market whose operations 
he cannot understand. The _ pros- 
pective home buyer can, however, 
get advice from the public and private 
housing authorities, loan companies, 
and reputable home-building com- 
panies on how to choose a house and 
how much to pay for it. He should 
also find out who planned the house— 
was it an architect, an ex-stockbroker, 
or an ex-grocer ? 

Another worth-while step that any 
home buyer should take is to engage 
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a home-planning expert who will 
help him get value for money in con- 
struction, design, appearance, and 
location. 

Mr H., a builder in Etobicoke 
Township, west of Toronto, started a 
housing development with a plan 
consisting of two north-south and 
three east-west streets leading no- 
where. He then divided the street- 
bound rectangles into 173 lots. At that 
time Mr H. considered neighbour- 
hood and community planning aca- 
demic and impractical. 

But the local planning consultant 
showed Mr H. that he could obtain 
the same number of lots, with fewer 
streets and fewer services on a more 
attractive plan, with a park in the 
centre! Mr H. began to revise his 
opinion. He was finally won over 
when he found that he could save 
$7,000. 

Mr H. chose two basic designs pre- 
pared by the prize-winning archi- 
tects of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation’s Canadian 
Small House Competition for houses 
in the $6,500—$7,000 price range. 

Then came the laying out of the 
houses on the plan and once more he 
went to the local planning consult- 
ant. This expert prepared a design in 
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which groups of three or four houses 
were staggered and orientated in the 
most desirable directions, instead of 
in monotonous straight lines. 

The materials used for each house 
were varied, use being made of brick, 
concrete slab, and clapboard; differ- 
ent window and door designs were 
incorporated; and an imaginative 
choice of colours allowed for the 
roofing and painting. 


He Got Profits and Pride 

By complying with the building 
standards of the corporation, Mr H. 
obtained the best financing conditions 
from the largest loan companies, 
making it possible to establish a sales 
price of $6,800— $7,500 for bungalows 
and one-and-a-half-storey homes, 
with lots included. 

The results were astonishing. All of 
the forty-nine houses built since July 
were sold and occupied by Christmas. 
Mr H.’s waiting list of more than 200 
prospective purchasers shows that the 
rest of the houses in the development 
will be sold before they are built. 
Good house design and site planning 
can be not only good slum prevention, 
but good business. And a lot more 
satisfying than condemning home 
owners to life in a strawberry box. 





HUGH E. 


The death of Hugh Seaton, at the age 
of sixty-two, is a loss to the whole 
country. He had a vitally original mind, 
a deep concern for the welfare of man- 
kind, and a passionate love of beauty in 
nature. 

His profession—he was ‘‘one of the 
best-known landscape gardeners in the 
West of England’’—gave him full scope 
for his ideal to replace sordid materialism 
with a return to woodlands, to tree 
planting, to our unique English charm of 
hedges, whose practical use he always 
stressed. His articles in various journals 





SEATON 


pleaded for a care for birds, for unspoiled 
countryside, for pure waters, even for bats. 

Moral courage was as great a source 
of his influence as love of nature. He 
tilted unceasingly in all his writings 
against the modern spirit which would 
turn all man’s heritage of beauty, 
health, and peace into greedy grasping 
for money. To him the peasant was a far 
more valuable citizen than the wealthy 
industrialist. 

England would be saved if she had a 
Hugh Seaton in every parish. 

F. E, SETON 
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AIR OBSERVATION: A COMMENT 


A fellow air observer, interested in Mr G. A. Atkinson’s article 
in our July issue, compares direct observation with air photo- 


graphy. 


broaden my working day paper 
view of Pretoria and region into 
three dimensional reality. 

Greater Pretoria, with a European 
population of 15,000 and a native 
population of 120,000, covers an area 
of about 170 square miles and is 
divided on an east-west axis by three 
ranges of hills. Light plane flying 
is an ideal method of keeping an eye 
on development in the remote parts of 
the region. The planes used are 
Piper Vagabonds of 85 h.p. and with 
side seating. There is a sliding win- 
dow on the port side, allowing the 
taking of oblique photographs. 

Unlike Mr Atkinson, I find photo- 
graphy of more use than air observa- 
tion, this being due, no doubt, to the 
absence of humanized landscape in 
Africa compared with Britain. Ama- 
teur air photography cannot take the 
place of commerical or military air 
cover, but it can be used as a valuable 
adjunct to such professional work. 
Usually authorities cannot afford 
less than five years for periodic 
vertical cover records of their areas, 
and many occasions arise in the 
intervening period when particular 
places require an intermediate check. 
Also more detailed and intimate 
photographs can be taken from low 
altitudes and at low speeds, good 
definition being obtained with an 
ordinary camera set to 1/150 or 
1/200 sec. and using high-speed 
panchromatic film. 


[ bree EMPLOY flying time to 


Drill for Oblique Photography 
Flying at about 400 feet it is pos- 





by JOHN RIGG 


sible to cover an effective area of 
about 2,000 feet square, and using a 
2} in. by 3} in. film, good 6 in. by 
8 in. enlargements can be obtained. 
The process requires some practice 
before proficiency is obtained, par- 
ticularly if you are flying solo, but 





Piper “‘Clipper”’ 


for those who require details the drill 
is as follows: 

1. Make a pre-flight plan cover- 
ing: altitude desired and division of 
site into sections; sun position at time 
of flight, shade contrast being ob- 
tained by shooting across sun; direc- 
tion of run-in for each shot; camera 
setting and number of films required, 
allowing 25 per cent waste. 

2. Load film, set camera and place it 
ready for use, and take |off. Practise 
sighting and shooting on the way 
to the site. The camera must be cap- 
able of operation in one hand unless 
handled by a_ passenger. When 
sighting, the camera is held freely in 
one hand and must not rest against 
any part of the aircraft. Vertical 
motion of the camera during shots 
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Typical post-war Industrial Development in the Transvaal 


does not affect the film, but angular 
motion causes blur. 

3. Circle the site at up to 1,500— 
2,000 feet and take several general 
shots of the whole area. Descend to 
800 feet and circle the site again to 
check up on best altitude and run-in 
lines to get cover of the sections and 
to get best shade contrast, which is 
most important in shooting such 
areas as native settlements in feature- 
less country. 

4. Turn on to first run-in at 
selected altitude (300-600 feet), turn 
on warm air control, throttle back to 
65 m.p.h. glide, open window and 
take shot, keeping any camera motion 
vertical, open up throttle, turn off 
warm air and climb to 800 feet, set 
camera for next shot. When all 
sections have been covered, take 
several alternative shots, flying time 
being more expensive than films. To 
reload camera, climb to 2,000 feet 
and keep the cabin in the shade of a 
wing. 

Oblique photography for plan- 
ning purposes is of most use in 


Commonwealth countries or colon- 
ies, where development is taking 
place in widely separated areas and 
where the indigenous population is 
moving in increasing numbers to 
urban centres. Squatters’ villages 
spring up and expand quickly, creat- 
ing problems of health and govern- 
ment which cannot be tackled pro- 
perly unless population figures and 
rate of growth can be quickly 
assessed. Sample ground investiga- 
tion coupled with air survey can 
supply these needs. 
Air Viewing in Britain 

Air survey in Africa is of most use as 
a technical aid to control and 
development, but in Britain air 
observation can be of great value in 
the preservation of amenity and also 
in the more abstract and probably 
poetic appreciation of the humanized 
landscape as a historic development 
of democratic thought. 

After three years in Southern 
Africa, I can endorse more fully Miss 
Brenda Colvin’s Polytechnic lec- 
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Pretoria from the Air 


tures on the effect of human occupa- 
tion on the English landscape; and 
there is no better method of appreciat- 
ing this than a summer evening 
flight over woods, fields, and settle- 
ments. The work of generations of 
farming population, softened by the 
inspired planting of the cultured 
eighteenth-century landowners, 
stands out in vivid contrast to the 
crabbed peasant husbandry of con- 
tinental countries. 

A flight along the Thames valley 
from Runnymede to Oxford, past 
Windsor and Henley, affords beauti- 
ful views of the works of man at his 
best and in perfect accord with 
nature, the whole being suffused in 
the benign influence of the Thames. 
The synoptic effect to an observer is a 
revival of faith in humanity. This 
inspired region, the cradle of demo- 
cratic thought, reaffirms faith in the 
steady progress of a free way of life as 


- 


opposed to the so-called efficiency of 
the “total” state. From an overall 
view, it appeared to me that this 
region, with its vital democratic 
aspect, would provide an admirable 
setting for an international university 
dedicated to the teaching of the 
humanities, international govern- 
ment, political and economic sub- 
jects, and the mechanics of national 
development and well-being. There 
are countless millions in the world 
who are groping for the beginnings of 
education and development and who 
are also waiting for evidence that 
democracy will pay better than other 
creeds. 

The introduction of such an acti- 
vity into the meadows and wooded 
slopes of Marlow or Henley would 
not be an intrusion, but rather the 
culmination of progressive tradition, 
and would be accepted generously 
into this fertile Thames terrain. 
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Legal Notes 




















ISCUSSING the new Use Classes 
D Order (S.I. No. 1131 of 1950) 
last month, I pointed out that 
it does not affect the Use Classes for 
Third Schedule Purposes Order. The 
difference between them is this: a 
change from one purpose to another 
within the same use class under Order 
1131 is not “development” at all and 
so is subject neither to planning per- 
mission nor development charge, 
whereas a similar change under the 
Third Schedule Order is merely ex- 
empted from development charge. 
The original Use Classes Order and 
the Third Schedule Order were in 
practically identical terms. Now that 
the original Use Classes Order has 
been replaced, the Third Schedule 
Order (which is irrevocable) takes 
on a new significance. 

For instance, in the original Use 
Classes Order, boarding schools and 
orphanages were in the same class. 
Now they are in different classes and 
a change from one to the other will 
prima facie be development, but 
exempted from charge by the Third 
Schedule Order. 


L39 Again 

Form Lgg has been declared illegal 
by the Scottish Court of Session. This 
was in the recent case of Robertson v. 
Central Land Board. L3g is the form 
sent by the Central Land Board to 
house owners who have claimed on 
the £300 million, and informs them 
that if they wish to press their claim 
they must answer two further ques- 
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tions within a stated time. The judge 
sympathized with the Board’s desire 
to avoid having to make a determina- 
tion of the amount of development 
value lost in every case, but the form 
was not in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down by Parliament. 

Scottish decisions are not binding 
on the English courts, but they have a 
certain persuasive value. 


The Board’s Compulsory Purchases 

The Board’s policy of making com- 
pulsory purchase orders under Sec- 
tion 43 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act where the owner of land 
refuses to sell or lease at existing use 
value was challenged, albeit unsuc- 
cessfully, in Earl Fitzwilliam’s Went- 
worth Estates Company v. Minister of 
Town and Country Planning and Central 
Land Board. One R. wanted land to 
build a house and was offered a 
ground lease by the estate company 
on terms in excess of existing use value. 
R. secured planning permission from 
the local planning authority, who 
informed the CLB that it was desir- 
able that the land should be imme- 
diately available for housing develop- 
ment. The Board passed a resolution 
that the land should be acquired with 
a view to disposing of it for the pur- 
pose for which planning permission 
had been granted: and that, as they 
had been unable to acquire it by 
agreement on reasonable terms, it 
should be acquired compulsorily. 

The company argued that the 
order had been made solely to enforce 
the Board’s policy of sales at existing 
use value and that this was not 
authorized by the Act. Mr Justice 
Birkett said that it was hard to resist 
the conclusion that the Board’s policy 
was one of the factors, but the evi- 
dence did not lead to the inevitable 
inference that the order had been 
made solely for this purpose. 


A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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PERSONS 


PLACES 








Emil Davies, LCC 

We announce with deep regret 
the death, at the age of sixty-nine, of 
Alderman A. Emil Davies, a life- 
long worker for social betterment, 
and chairman of the LCC 1940-41. 
Well-known as director of investment 
trusts and as a writer of many books 
onfinance, nationalization,and travel, 
his activities in the Labour movement 
were ceaseless and unselfish. It is less 
generally known that he was an 
enthusiastic supporter of Welwyn 
Garden City, where he lived for the 
last twenty-five years, and gave 
valuable honorary assistance to the 
estate company and its subsidiaries. 
His vivid personality will be sadly 
missed by a wide circle of friends. 


City Planning 

The importance of planning in 
Glasgow has been recognized by the 
impending creation by the corpora- 
tion of a new office—that of city 
architect, who will be also the 
planning officer. Hitherto these func- 
tions have been performed by the 
master of works and city engineer. It 
is proposed that the new officer 
should be responsible for all the 
architectural work of the corporation 
and that he should be the planning 
officer. The relevant staff would be 
transferred from the department of 
the city engineer, at present also an 
unfilled post. 


Hugh E. Seaton 

We regret to announce the death 
at the age of sixty-two, after a painful 
illness lasting two years, of Hugh E. 
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Seaton, a former contributor to this 
journal and a member of the per- 
manent editorial staff of The Guild 
Gardener. The editor of the latter 
publication, Lady Seton, pays a tri- 
bute to him on page 423 of this issue. 


R. B. Hounsfield 

A former contributor to this journal 
R. B. Hounsfield, BA, AMICE, 
AMInstT, whose death was an- 
nounced recently, was responsible for 
much valuable research into the 
engineering implications of the Lon- 
don Traffic problem. 


Dr Alwyn Lloyd 

It is more than usually pleasing to 
record that the University of Wales 
have conferred the degree of LL.D. 
honoris causa on their distinguished 
countryman, T. Alwyn Lloyd, JP, 
PPTPI, FRIBA, in recognition of his 
services to architectural education 
and the cultural life of Wales. Dr 
Lloyd occupies a unique position as 
the pioneer practitioner of town and 
country planning in Wales. He can 
also claim to be the earliest surviving 
adherent of the garden city move- 
ment; though his youthful vigour 
makes this difficult to realize. Friends 
and admirers in all parts of the world 
will join us in congratulating him on 
his degree and the University on their 
discernment. 


Schools Experiment 

Harlow New Town is likely to be 
the “guinea-pig” for an experiment 
in Essex education—the establish- 
ment of combined mixed secondary- 
grammar and _ secondary-technical 
schools. Known as “bilateral’’ or 
‘multilateral’, schools of this type 
bring secondary and grammar or 
technical school pupils together under 
one head. Under this arrangement it 
will be quite easy to transfer children 
from one form of education to another 
according to their aptitude. 
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RATING VALUATION AND PRACTICE. 
By Philip R. Bean and Arthur Lockwood. 
Second Edition. Stevens G Sons. 30s. 


This book has the merit, not 
universal in reference works, of being 
presented in large easily-read type. 
The authors have also succeeded in 
presenting this purely technical sub- 
ject in an eminently readable style 
which is seidom achieved in works of 
this kind. 

The book is well arranged, anno- 
tated, and indexed, and it deals 
equally with the legal and valuation 
sides of rating. Particularly interest- 
ing is the chapter on “Valuation of 
Miscellaneous Properties’’. The chap- 
ter on valuation tables hardly seems 
to merit its space, since the reader 
must surely be assumed to possess the 
very elementary understanding of 
the tables which this chapter would 
impart. It is followed by a short 
chapter summarizing the taxation 
of land and buildings, including 
death duties. 

The book deals fully with the 
Local Government Act, 1948, so far 
as the situation is at present known. 

CECIL CLUTTON 


LETCHWORTH IN PICTURES. First 


Garden City Limited. 35. 6d. 


Some superb photographs save 
this booklet from complete disaster. 
As a publicity venture it smacks of 
the 1930s, while the advertising, with 
rare exceptions, is a cross between a 
nice piece of Victoriana and a not 
very up-to-date heavy engineering 
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catalogue. This is a pity because, as 
both the facts and photographs show, 
Letchworth has an exciting story. The 
writing is pure guide book—and one 
does not expect to pay 3s. 6d. for the 
local guide book. It is full of clichés, 
such as “Letchworth’s shopping 
streets have become the Mecca for 
buyers in the surrounding villages’’, 
and cumbrous and out-of-date cir- 
cumlocutions, such as ‘‘the feminine 
element” in place of plain ““women’’. 
A prefatory word says that the 
photographs are up to date—and a 
good many of them are—but the 
picture of the larger Icknield Hall 
does no justice to the Hall, although 
it may to the photographer. Some of 
the photographs, although quite 
excellent in themselves, were in wide 
use, to our knowledge, before the 
second World War. If all this is 
thought very carping, it is only set 
down because it is really a pity that 
such an expensive publication should 
prove so disappointing. 

Still, the title is ‘Letchworth in 
Pictures”, and judged by the pic- 
tures the booklet deserves a more 
favourable appreciation. It has an 
excellent aerial view which shows 
quite clearly the planned character 
of the town, with housing at reason- 
able densities, with industry properly 
zoned, a town in which the poorest 
inhabitant is within easy reach of the 
gardens, both public and private, 
of spacious tree-lined avenues, and 
of all the amenities of town and 
country. Some of the buildings, like 
the Letchworth Urban District Coun- 
cil building, are very good, and the 
shopping centre has a wholly agree- 
able bustle and intimacy which is 
lacking in Welwyn’s Howardsgate. 
The pictures show at a glance that the 
architectural control in Letchworth 
has not been nearly so strong as in 
Welwyn. Eastcheap is a clutter of 
good and bad buildings, but the over- 
all effect is not unpleasant. There is a 
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large and spacious cinema—dquite a 
good essay in its own field—and the 
children’s library, with a_baker’s 
dozen of bright and intelligent boys 
and girls gathered round the librarian, 
is a hopeful sign that Letchworth not 
only provides a good physical back- 
ground for its children, but cares for 
things of the mind as well. The resi- 
dential streets are trim and neat, 
most of them lined with flowering 
trees which must be enjoyed in most 
seasons of the year. Letchworth’s 
statistics show that it is the healthiest 
town in the United Kingdom, and 
that is not surprising for here there is 
every facility for outdoor recreation, 
communion with the countryside on 
foot or on horseback, and more 
boisterous activity in the swimming 
pool, which is the largest in the 
United Kingdom. There is a picture 
of the Letchworth Fire Brigade 
watching a television programme, 
and almost every man has a mug of 
beer in his hand. That is refreshing, 
because there is a widespread super- 
stition that Letchworth is a teetotal 
town, although in point of fact the 
Letchworth Hall Hotel—an _ ex- 
tremely fine place—and the Old Fox 
Inn at Willian are popular with the 
inhabitants. 

The first factory to go to Letch- 
worth was the Spirella Corset Fac- 
tory—for its period, and even for 
to-day, a most enlightened piece of 
factory construction, with a greater 
care for the life and happiness of its 
employees than most of the recent 
factories erected in Britain can show. 
The factory of the British Tabulating 
Machine Company is a piece of 
monumental industrialism. There is 
always an element of surprise in 
coming upon a steel works in a 
garden city. In fact, K. & L. Steel- 
founders and Engineers Limited 


employs over a thousand people and 
is one of the most efficient steel firms 
in the country. From Letchworth, too 
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come parachutes made by the Irving 
Air Chute of Great Britain Ltd, the 
most efficient parachutes not only in 
this country but in the world, as well 
as Morse chains, Sigma gauges, 
Ewart’s gas water heaters, and much 
else, while, although this is not 
illustrated, from Letchworth pours 
the vast output of J. M. Dent & Sons 
—the Everyman Library, the New 
Temple Shakespeare, and the rest. 

The booklet shows that all the 
creeds flourish in Letchworth: you 
can choose whether to be C. of E., 
Roman Catholic, Free Church, 
Methodist, Salvation Army, or Soci- 
ety of Friends, or, if you wish, none 
of them. Letchworth is well equipped 
with schools, and it is soon to be even 
better equipped with the erection in 
the near future of the county 
college. 

The book suggests that Letch- 
worth, although it will remain one 
of the most inspiring achievements of 
the first half of the twentieth century, 
is now just a bit old-fashioned. Those 
in charge of its future must find a 
more modern outlook if they are to 
meet the needs of the second half of 
the century. 

GILBERT MCALLISTER 


CRIPPS ON COMPULSORY ACQUISITION 
OF LAND. Ninth Edition. By Anthony 
Cripps. Stevens & Sons. Two Volumes. 
£8 8s. including free service for six 
months after purchase. Annual sub- 
scription thereafter £1 10s. 


The publication, under a new 
title, of this ninth edition of “Cripps 
on Compensation” is in many re- 
spects akin to the reappearance of an 
old friend, albeit in modernized and 
improved garb. Indeed, the work has 
become something of a family tradi- 
tion; the first edition, appearing in 
1881, was written by C. A. Cripps, the 
late Lord Parmoor. The latter’s son, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, was, together 
with A. T. Lawrence, responsible for 
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A booklet to read before 
you appoint your Executor 


















































The Manager of any branch of Lloyds Bank will be 
pleased to let you have a copy of this booklet, which 
provides useful information about the Bank’s executor 


and trustee services. 


LLOYDS BANK 
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the sixth edition in 1922, while 
Anthony Cripps, a grandson of the 
original author, has edited the present 
edition with the assistance of B. 
Keith-Lucas and S. Lloyd Jones. 

Since the appearance in 1938 of 
the eighth edition of this work, the 
whole subject of compulsory acquisi- 
tion has undergone far-reaching 
changes. These include legislative 
enactments such as the Acquisition of 
Land (Authorization Procedure) Act, 
1946: the Agricultural Act, 1947; 
the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947; the Housing Act, 1949; 
and the Lands Tribunal Act, 1949. 
The intervening period has also wit- 
nessed the replacement, in many 
fields, of statutory undertakers by the 
boards of nationalized industries. 
Full advantage has been taken of the 
need for a thorough-going recasting 
of the contents, and a new method of 
presentation has been adopted. By 
means of a system of loose-leaf bind- 
ing, the purchaser will now be able 
to keep his copy up to date by insert- 
ing releases dealing with new matters, 
and discarding the old pages which 
they replace. 

Of the two volumes, the first com- 
prises a table of statutes and three 
partsdealing respectively with powers, 
procedure, and compensation, the 
main divisions of the subject; while 
the second contains the relevant 
statutes, statutory instruments, and 
precedents and circulars, together 
with an index to the whole work. 

The numerous editions to which 
this work has run are sufficient proof 
of its value to the specialist. Further- 
more, the introductory chapters to 
the various sections of part one are 
also of considerable interest to the 
lay reader who is thus afforded a 
better understanding of the full 
implications of the subject. Without 
the numerous services which, over 
more than a century, have been 
developed on the basis of compulsory 
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acquisition, our modern civilization 
would be brought to a standstill. ” 
This realization iends a wider interest 
to a field which might otherwise have 
appeared to be the exclusive preserve 
of professional advisers and of others 
who are directly concerned with 
negotiations in connection with com- — 
pulsory purchase orders. 


D. G. B. 


Val Doone, i 


OUR ENGLAND. By 
Sunshine Books. 2s. 6d. 


The first of a new series of picture 7 
books to be published under the™ 
general title of Our Britain, and con- 7 
taining thirty-five splendid photo-7 
graphs of the standard we have come 
to expect from Val Doone. We look 7 
forward to seeing more volumes in’ 
this series, and would welcome one _ 
devoted to national parks. 





Students’ Planning Group 


This group, formed under the 
auspices of the TCPA, has been 
running successfully for two years. 
The subscription is 1s. per annum, 
and entitles members to attend all the 
activities of the group. Forthcoming 
meetings are listed below and sub- 
sequently discussions and debates will 
be held fortnightly. Further particu- 
lars can be obtained from the 
Secretary at the Association’s address. 


Thursday, 25 September, at 6.15 p.m. 
FILM SHOW 
(reclamation of 


‘New Earth” ( 

land in Holland). 

“The Plow that Broke the 
Plains’’ (American documentary 
on recultivation of waste land) 
“The Plan and the People’ 
(LCC planning a_ London 
borough) 

“The Children of the City” 
(Juvenile delinquency in Scot- 
land—a case for slum clearance 
and reconstruction) 

Thursday, 19 October, at 6.15 p.m. 
Arthur Korn, FRIBA, Lecturer 
at the Architectural Association. 
“The Forgotten Half Millions” 




















